


The fireworks are all over. The “Sad 
Sack”’ is nearly home. A few minutes 
more, and she'll put her crew down 
safe on a friendly field. 

She went out this morning full of 
fight, with her belly full of bombs... 
all four motors roaring defiance at 
every German in Italy. 

She hammered the Nazi 
at Terni, 


railyards 
and left them a tangle of 
wreckage 

But she had to take a few 
chin to do it. 


on the 


1st LT. DONALD J. JUSTER, 
St. Albans, N.Y. Air Medal 
with 9 Oak Leaf Clusters. 
Bombardier of the Flying 
Fortress the “Sad Sack". 


Ist LT. JOHN D. JOYCE, 
Griffith, Indiana. Air Medal 
with 10 Clusters, Distin- 
guished Flying Cross rec- 


| ommended. P-38 Pilot. 


r? 


ay an escort of fighter 


Guardian Angels 


When the escort fighters picked her 
up, the “Sad Sack” was on the spot... 
straggling behind her formation, with 
one engine knocked out by flak... 
trying to fight off a Focke-Wulf pack 
that was swarming in for the kill. 

The sweetest sight her crew ever 
saw was that escort of P-38’s... 
screaming down to the rescue with 
their noseguns squirting fire... chas- 
ing the Jerries out of there or shoot- 
ing them down in flames. 

That’s why bomber-men call them 
“Guardian Angels”, these escort 
fighter planes. For they bring back 
bombers and bomber crews to fly and 
fight again! 

And that’s the kind of team you'll be 
on when you wear A.A.F. wings... 
Pilots, Navigators, Bombardiers, Gun- 
ners, doing their job together... flying 
and fighting for the team, “the great- 
est team in the world!” 


U. Ss. ARMY RECRUITING SERVICE 





MEN a wi... 


You can get ready now for your 
on the great A.A.F. flying team. C 
the nearest Aviation Cadet Examining 


lace 
70 to 


Board ... see if you can qualify for the 
Air Corps Enlisted Reserve. If you 
qualify, you will receive the Enlisted 
Reserve insignia . . . but will not be 
called for training until you are 18 
or over. 


When called, your special aptitudes 
will be studied further to determine 
the type of training you will receive. 
For the A.A.F. not only builds a com- 
bat crew from the pick of the crop, 
but carefully selects for each position 
the man with the best capabilities for 
the job... and then adds the thorough 
training which makes this all-star 
team the world’s finest. 


Prepare yourself in advance by tak- 
ing C.A.P. Cadet Training as given by 
your local Civil Air Patrol. Also see 
your High School peiacinns or adviser 
about recommended courses in the 
Air Service Division of the High School 
Victory Corps. Both afford valuable 
pre-aviation training. 


(Essential workers in War Industry or Agriculture 





"I've helped escort the ‘Sad 
Sack" on many a bombing 
mission and seen Don 
Juster bullseye his bombs 
vhen the wagon train i on plenty of Jerry objec- 
irrounded by Indian tives. And I want to tell 
rides to >| you that’s when teamwork 
| Bombers and fight- | pays off teamwork that 
‘ work ng together make | makes theA.A.F .the ‘great- 
the A.A} unbeatable | est team in the world’!”’ 


—do not apply.) 
ines a mighty sweet 


ght to see! It’s like the | 
id Wild West movies 











For information regarding Naval Aviation Cadet Training, at 
at the Naval Aviation Cadet Selection Board in any Office 
Naval Officer Procurement, or at any Navy Recruiting Stat 
or, if you are in the Navy, Marine Corps or Coast Guard, ay 
=e «(through your commanding officer .. . 1 
“seer'em FLYING! « advertisement bas the approval of the J: 
=o «= Army Navy Personne! Board. 
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March 13-18, 1944 


Japs Blasted 


The U. S. Pacific Fleet paid “a 
return visit for Pearl Harbor” by vis- 
iting the Jap naval base at Truk. The 
Japs were not pleased with our return 
visit. 

When the American callers had 
left, the air and naval base of Truk 
was a shambles, twenty-three Jap 
ships had dipped their Rising Sun 
emblems into the Pacific Ocean, and 
201 Jap aircraft had been blasted out 
of the skies. 

The raid on Truk revealed a great 
deal to the U. S. High Command. 
The fact that our Pacific Fleet could 
stand off Truk for two days without 
losing a single ship proved that Truk 
was not the powerful base we be- 
lieved it was. The fact that we found 
only light Jap naval units defending 
Truk showed us that the Japanese 
fleet was not yet ready to “slug it 
out” with us. 

CALL AGAIN 

The U. S. Pacific fleet decided to 
go calling once more. Two powerful 
U. S. task forces joined with land 
based planes to blast Jap bases in 
the Marianas, the Marshalls, and the 
Carolines. 5 

In the Marianas, north of Truk, 
are the strong Jap naval bases of 
Saipan and Tinian. These were 
bombed heavily by several hundred 
of our carrier-based aircraft. These 
Jap islands are only a little more than 
1400 miles from Tokyo. (See map. ) 

At the same time Admiral Chester 
W. Nimitz, commander in chief of 
the Pacific Fleet announced this vic- 
tory, he also revealed that U. S. 
marines had captured Eniwetok 
(toll in the Marshalls. Important Jap 
air bases at Ponape and Kusai were 
also bombed. 

The operations against the Mari- 
anas show that we are trying to iso- 
late Truk, and gain control of the 
Carolines. The Caroline Islands are 
needed for an assault on the Phil- 
ippines. 

In the Southwest Pacific, General 
MacArthur completed his two month 
campaign to win western New Brit- 
ain. The U. S. Army and Marines 
now control one third of New Brit- 
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Our raiders go deep into Jap-held area (shaded portion of map). 


ain, and are ready for « great drive 
on Rabaul. 

One result of our raid on Truk 
which proved how badly the Japs 
were beaten, is the recent shakeup 
in the Japanese high command. 
Both the chiefs of the Jap army and 
navy general staffs were relieved of 
their posts. 

One of these two men is Fleet Ad- 
miral Osami Nagano. The other is 
Field Marshal Sugiyama. They held 
posts equal to that in the U. S. Navy 
held by Admiral Stark, and in the 
U. S. Army by General Marshall. 

Admiral Nagano’s place will be 
taken by Admiral Shigetaro Shi- 
mada, who has just been appointed 
by Emperor Hirohito. In place of 
General Sugiyama, who was dis- 
missed with Nagano, will be Premier 
Hideki Tojo. 

Tojo already holds the posts of 
War Minister, head of the munitions 
industry, Minister of Commerce and 
Industry, and Minister of Education. 
He now rules Japan almost single- 


handedly. 





The President's Veto 


The Constitution gives the Presi- 
dent the right of veto. When a bill is 
passed by Congress it goes to the 
President. If he approves of the bill, 
it becomes a law. If not, he may 
veto it. When a bill is vetoed it re- 
turns to the Congress. A two-thirds 
vote is then needed to override the 
veto and make the bill a law. 

Recently the President vetoed a 
tax bill which called for $2,315,000,- 
000 in additional taxes. President 
Roosevelt said $2,315,000,000 would 
not be enough. He wanted a tax bill 
of $10,000,000,000. 

As a result of the President’s tax 
veto Senator Barkley resigned as 
Senate majority leader. The Senate 
majority leader in this Congress is 
the head of the Democrats in the 
Senate. 

The Democrats in the Senate re- 
elected Senator Barkley as majority 
leader. Both Houses then voted to 
override the President’s veto. The 
$2,315,000,000 tax bill became a law. 






































Churchill Reports on the War 


Speaking before Parliament on 
Feb. 22, Prime Minister Churchill of 
Great Britain gave a review of the 
war during the past few months and 
discussed some of the problems that 
now exist and will come with peace. 

The coming invasion. Concerning 
the invasion of Hitlers “Festung 
Europa”* Churchill said: “The com- 
ing spring and summer is the time 
we will fall on and smite the Hun by 
land, sea, and air, with all the 
strength that is in us!” 

Russia. Churchill stated that Rus- 
sia’s demands for a new frontier with 
Poland are “reasonable and just.” “I 
have intense sympathy for the Poles,” 
he said, “but I also have sympathy 
for the Russian standpoint.” 

Unconditional surrender. Church- 
ill said that Germany can claim no 
rights when the war is over. “Un- 
conditional surrender means that the 
victors have a free hand,” he said. 
He pointed out that it does not 
mean the enslavement or the destruc- 
tion of the Germans. The Allies have 
no desire to blot out Germany from 
among the nations of Europe. “We 
are bound by our own consciences,” 
he said, meaning that the United 
Nations will do the right thing as 
God gives them to see the right. 


Yugoslavia. Churchill gave hearty 
support to Marshal Josip Brozovich 
(Tito), Chief of the Yugoslav Parti- 
sans who are engaged in guerrilla 
warfare with German troops. He re- 
vealed that Tito’s Yugoslav Partisans 
now number over 250,000 and are 
keeping 14 German divisions busy 
with guerrilla hit-and-run tactics. 
“Tito’s Partisans,” said the Prime 
Minister, “are the only people doing 
any fighting there now.” (See Theme 
Article, Junior Scholastic, Oct. 11-16, 


. 1943.) 


Italy. Churchill stated that in 
Italy, “for the present,” the Allies 
are working with King Victor Em- 
manuel and Marshal Pietro Badog- 
lio. He added that when we enter 
Rome, the whole political situation 
in Italy may be changed. This means 
that after Rome is taken, the Italian 
people may form a democratic gov- 
ernment of their own which will not 
include fascists. 3 

Though the Germans have suffered 
tremendous losses on the Russian 
front, Germany still has 300 divisions 
either in action or in _ reserve. 
Churchill said that Germany may not 
fall in 1944, but that “victory may 
not be so far away and will certainly 
not be denied us in the end.” 


British Combine photo 


U. S. PILOTS on Burma front, talking with Lord Lovis Mountbatten, Supreme 
Allied Commander, Southeast Asia. Flyers wear U. S. flags so they can 
be identified by natives in event they must bail out over Burma or China. 


“Uncle Joe” 
Stilwell 


The Yanks nicknamed Lt. Genera! 
Stilwell “Vinegar Joe,” and “Uncle 
Joe.” The Chinese translated his 
name to “General Sze.” Each name 
is a token of respect and affection 
for this rough and ready soldier. 

Stilwell is head of American forces 
in China, Burma, and India; and 
Chief of Staff to Generalissimo Chi- 
ang Kai-shek. The Generalissimo 
gave him command of the Fifth and 
Sixth Chinese armies in Burma 
Newspapers in China said it was 
like “adding 100,000 men to the 
army to have Stilwell in command 

Stilwell returns the admiration o! 
the people of China. “The Chinese 
soldier,” he said, “is one of the best 
in the world. No one can lick him 
We won't be satisfied until we se: 
American and Chinese troops in 
Tokyo together.” 

“Vinegar Joe” was born in Palatka 
Fla. Tall and lanky, he was one of 
the fastest runners among his boy 
hood companions. At West Point 
Stilwell’s fellow cadets called him 
‘Fleet-foot Joe” because he would 
run 15 miles before breakfast. 

His generalship stood him in goo« 
stead when he was forced to retrei 
200 miles from Burma to India i) 
May 1942. It takes as much, if not 
more, generalship to retreat in good 
order than it does to advance. 

In World War I, he was in charg: 
of groups of the American Army 0! 
Occupation in Germany. 

After the war, the Army sent Sti 
well to the University of California 
to study Chinese. Then he was sei 
to Peking for further study. He ma 
tered the difficult language and b: 
came a thorough student of Chines 
art and literature. 

When a reporter asked him if bh: 
knew enough Chinese to speak wit! 
his troops, he said simply: “I mak: 
the same speech in every language 
I say, ‘Get in there and fight!” 











Allies Move 
on a New Front 


OST of the news of the war 
against Japan tells of the island- 
hopping conquests our Navy, Ma- 
rines, and Army are making in the 
Central and Southwest Pacific Ocean. 
But we must also keep our eyes 
on an important land front where 
two large-scale Allied attacks are 
now making trouble for Tojo. That 
front is in Burma. 

One attack has been launched by 
the British 14th Army, composed of 
Indian, British, and veteran Chinese 
troops. Their objective is Akyab, a 
Jap supply port on the Arakan front 
of western Burma. (See map on 
page 7.) 

The other attack is by Chinese 
troops, led by U. S. General “Uncle 
Joe” Stilwell, who is Chief of Staff 
to Chiang Kai-shek. This drive has 
been launched in northern Burma, 
to clear the way for a new supply 
route from India to China. 

A successful attack on Burma 
would do more than re-open the 
Burma Road, over which we used to 
send supplies to General Chiang Kai- 
shek’s Chinese army. It would once 
more place in Allied hands the rich 
resources of Burma. 

Six million tons of rice a year are 
produced in Burma. Oil, enough for 
half of India’s needs, is found there. 


International News 


Lieut. Col. Newman Burns, of Knoxville, Tenn., and Capt. Arthur Draper, 
of Chicago, hold flag found on Jap officer killed in Burma jungle fighting. 


Burma is also rich in tin, zinc, silver, 
lead, and tungsten. 

The loss of Burma woulc be a hard 
blow to Japan. It would also give 
the Allies bases for further offensives 
against Japanese armies now in 


Thailand and Indo-China. 


The Country and the People 


Burma, over 260,000 sq. miles in 
area, is a land of dense malarial 
jungles, high mountain ranges, and 
three rivers. In the west flows the 
Irrawaddy River, in the center the 
gentle Sittang, and the wild Salween 
in the east. The parallel river val- 
leys, running from north to south, 
are separated by mountain ranges. 
This geography, which makes east 
to west transportation difficult, de- 
termines the strategy of both the 
Japanese and the Allies. For exam- 
ple, although the British have landed 
in force on the Arakan coast, they 
cannot push eastward into Burma. 
The Arakan Yoma mountains, ten 
thousand feet high, are almost im- 
possible to cross. A single pass 
through these mountains is easily de- 
fended by the Japanese. 

In 1940, Burma had nearly 17 mil- 
lion inhabitants. All the natives of 
Burma are called Burmans. Of the 
17 million Burmans, about 12 million 


are Burmese, and 1% million are 
Karen. The Burmese, who are of 
Mongol descent, and the Karens live 
in the plains of lower Burma, and 
the valley of the Irrawaddy. In the 
wooded hills of western Burma live 
about 1 million Chins and Kachins. 
Both of these are frontier tribes. Over 
1 million Shans inhabit the hill coun- 
try of upper Burma. Added to these 
were over 1 million Indians, mostly 
skilled laborers, who had migrated 
to Burma and worked for the British. 
These Indians had no roots in Burma, 
and most of them returned to India 
during the Jap invasion of Burma. 

The Burmese, who came from east- 
ern Tibet, settled in Burma during 
the 8th century. By 1784 they were 
in control of all Burma, including 
the Shan States and Arakan. 

In 1824, Burmese armies crossed 
the Assam border, invading India. 
Thus began the first Burmese War, 
between British troops in India and 
Burmese troops. The Burmese were 
defeated, and the British occupied 
Arakan. 

In 1885, King Thibaw of Burma 
again attacked the British in India, 
and was again defeated. As a result, 
all Burma became a province of In- 
dia, under British rule. 

In 1937, Burma was separated from 





India, given more independence, and 
promised the status of a Dominion in 
the British Commonwealth. 

To many Burmese, including their 
Premier, U Saw*, this was not 
enough. They wanted complete self- 
government. It was to these men 
that Japanese propaganda appealed 
most strongly. They became Japan's 
“Fifth Column”*® in Burma. 


Japanese Invasion 


On Dec. 9, 1941, two days after 
Pearl Harbor, the British battleships 
Prince of Wales and Repulse were 
sunk by Jap planes off the coast of 
Malaya. This left the Bay of Bengal 
and the port of Rangoon undefended 
from the sea. On that day, Japanese 
invaded Burmese soil. They came 
from southern Thailand, moving 
quickly up the coast to take Moul- 
mein. 

The British put up a good fight, 
first along the Sittang River, then 
along the Irrawaddy. But they lacked 
both the men and the weapons 
needed to stem the Jap advance. 

Burmese fifth columnists supplied 
the Japanese with information about 
British troop movements. These Bur- 
mese believed Japan's promise of in- 
dependence, or were bribed with 
Japanese gold. They destroyed rail- 
roads and communications. 

On Christmas, Rangoon suffered 
a heavy air-raid. The Jap raiders were 
met by the hard flying American 
pilots of the A.V.G. (American Vol- 
unteer Group). 

The A.V.G., better known as the 
Flying Tigers, flew for China’s leader 
Chiang Kai-shek. All through the 
battle of Burma these fighting Yanks 


a, 


Three Lion» 


British and Chinese soldiers defending oil wells near Prome, during Jap 
invasion of Burma in 1942. Allies lacked enough tanks to stop the Japs. 


took a heavy toll of Japanese aircraft. 

At this time they were paid a $500 
bonus by the Chinese government 
for each Jap plane they shot down. 
Their report on .a successful flight 
was, “Ring the cash register. I just 
made a sale.” 

Always outnumbered, the Flying 
Tigers fought fearlessly over Burma. 
Many were killed. All fought until 
there were no more planes left to fly. 
Below them, British and Indian 
troops, now reenforced by the Chi- 
nese under General Stilwell, gave 
ground inch by inch. 

On March 7, 1942 Rangoon, a city 
in flames, was evacuated. With the 
fall of Rangoon, the Burma Road be- 
came useless. Rangoon was the port 
of entry for the Allied supplies which 
travelled over that famous road. 

As the British and Chinese re- 
treated northward, they left only 
“scorched earth” behind them. The 
vast oil fields of central Burma were 
wrecked by dynamite before the 
Japanese could seize them. 

Time after time, the Allies made a 
stand, killing thousands of the enemy. 
But they lacked supplies and air sup- 
port. On April 29, the Japs took 
Lashio, railhead of the Burma Road. 

With the first bombings of Ran- 
goon, a vast and terrible movement 
of humanity began. Over 500,000 
Indians, fearful of the Japanese, 
hated by the Burmese, began the long 
trek overland to India. Over 5,000 
died during this nightmare migra- 
tion. 

The tragedy of Burma was reach- 
ing its close. By May 5, the Japanese 
had advanced up the Burma Road 
and crossed the border into Yunnan 


Province, China. There they were 
halted by a brave Chinese counter- 
attack. In the west, the invaders ad- 
vanced as far as the Chindwin Val- 
ley, where the high mountains 
stopped them at the gates of India. 


We Return to Burma 


In January, 1943, Brigadier Gen- 
eral Charles Orde Wingate led his 
jungle raiders, the Chindits, into the 
heart of Burma. Commando-style, 
they spread death and destruction 
among the Japanese. From Wingate 
the Allies learned that the Japanese 
could be beaten at their own game 
of jungle fighting. 

When Lord Louis Mountbatten, 
head of the Southwest Asia Com- 
mand, launched his new attack in 
Burma that year, the picture had 
changed greatly. An Allied army of 
two million men awaited his order to 
invade Burma. The Flying Tigers had 
become the nucleus of the 14th AF, 
and supplied him with fighter 
strength. From airfields in north As- 
sam, the 10th AF sends Flying Forts 
and Liberators over Burma. 

An Allied offensive must reach its 
main objectives by the middle of 
April, or at the latest, the middle of 
June. During these months, the mon- 
soon strikes Burma, and ground ac- 
tivity is stopped for at least six 
months. Roads become rivers, and 
fields become lakes. 

The present drive in northern 
Burma is to reopen a land route to 
China. American engineers have be- 
gun a new highway from Ledo, in 
Assam, to Myitkyina, Burma. The 
problem is to connect from there with 
the old Burma Road, either at 
Bhamo or Lashio. To do this, we 
will have to drive the Japanese south 
to a line above Mandalay. 

If it is Lord Mountbatten’s plan to 
retake all of Burma, the Allied offen- 
sive will come from three directions: 

1. Along Wingate’s route to Man- 
dalay. 

2. Down the Burma Road toward 
Lashio. 

3. The real knockout blow — an 
invasion from the sea aimed at Ran- 
goon. This would require heavy 
naval support and enough shipping 
to land thousands of men. 

Such an all out attack would prob- 
ably be launched at the same time 
our Pacific fleet attempts landings at 
Truk, and General MacArthur at- 
tacks in New Britain, 
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Detailed map of Burma. Solid red shows Burma; lighter shade of red shows all Jap-controlled area in this 
map. Arrows point to objectives of present Allied drives in Burma, which must be won before monsoons come. 








HERE was an enthusiastic burst 

of applause from the audience 
when Mr. Slocum agreed to extend 
the assembly period. Then everyone 
settled down to hear the rest of 
Bos’n Rasmussen’s story. 

“Tell us,” Tuck continued the in- 
terview, “did you have emergency 
rations with you on the raft?” 

“Yes,” the Bos’n replied, “but re- 
member we were twelve men on 
each of the two rafts and we did not 
know for how long. Three times a 
day each man had a malted milk 
tablet, two crackers, a small piece of 
chocolate and two ounces of water 
Between meals we talked about the 
big beefsteaks we were going to 
have some day and two of the boys 
had a great argument over whether 
Nick’s in Frisco or Tony’s Diner in 
New York would be the best place 
to get them.” 

“During these fifteen days,” 
put in, “did you see any ships?” 

“No, but we had a traveling com- 
panion for four days — an old white 
seal with long whiskers, whom we 
called “Mopey Dick.’ He would come 
up on one side of the raft, then dive 
under and come up on the other. 
There was a heavy fog most of the 
time,” the Bos’n went on, “but on the 
fifteenth day it lifted. Soon we saw 
a small fishing boat headed our way 
and, although the water was very 
choppy, she managed to get near us. 
In this case, ‘she’ means both the 
boat and the Russian woman who 
manned the boat—” 

“You mean, alone?” Bib gasped 
and the Bos’n nodded. “Goodness, 
she must have been a Russian—Ama- 
zon!” 


Bib 


Keg 
HANT MARINER 
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A true 


The Bos’n laughed. “Your descrip- 
tion is good. She was a large, strong 
woman and she had her seaman’s 
rating. But that is not unusual in 
Russia. There are many women in 
the Russian Merchant Marine.” 

“Could she speak English or Dan- 
ish?” Tuck asked. 

“No, but she saw that we were in 
distress and came to our aid. We tied 
the two rafts to her boat and she 
tried to tow us back to the mainland, 
but the sea was too rough. So she 
turned about and headed in an east- 
erly direction with the current. After 
about thirty-six hours, we landed on 
the island of Novaya Zemlya, where 
we tied the boat and rafts to a rock. 
Some of us were able to walk, but 
others had badly frost-bitten feet.” 

He turned to Bib. “Your Russian 
Amazon carried ashore several of 
the disabled boys, as easily as a man 
could. She also showed us how to 
build a circular shelter of driftwood 
which we found on the beach. We 


had matches from a watertight com- ~ 


partment on the raft, so we built a 
fire within the shelter. For the first 
time in weeks we began to warm a 
little.” 

“Were there no inhabitants on the 
island?” Bib wanted to know. 

“Not where we were. Only thou- 
sands of wild ducks and geese. It 
was the hatching season and wher- 
ever the snow had melted, we found 
their nests. They were queer ducks,” 
the Bos’n added. “They didn’t move 
when we came near, and we could 
reach out and grab them by the 
neck.” 

“Maybe they'd never seen human 
beings and were curious.” Bib said. 


B and TUCK story 


Ilitustretions by Katherine Churchill Tracey 


“Perhaps, but they soon caught on. 
Then we invented a trap and lassoed 
them. We used shoe strings with a 
slip knot in one end. But we never 
took more than we could eat, and 
we always left one egg on the nest 
when we robbed it. Do you know 
why?” 

“I do,” Tuck spoke up. “1 remem- 
ber that from nature study. If you 
leave one egg on the nest, the 
mother bird will always come back 
and hatch more.” 

“That is right,” the Bos’n smiled. 
“So we ate eggs and duck and duck 
and eggs until one day we found a 
case of corned beef on the beach. 
Evidently it had floated ashore from 
a torpedoed ship. The next day we 
tound some bags of flour. They were 
soaked on the outside, but the cen- 
ter was dry. We mixed the flour with 
melted snow, cooked the dough on 
the ends of sticks, and had hot bis- 
cuits for supper!” 

“You were doing all right,” Tuck 
commented, “but was the sea still 
too rough to get back to the main- 
land?” 

“Yes, and also there was not 
enough gasoline left in the boat. We 
had tied a yellow flag to a pole, as 
a distress signal,” the Bos’n contin- 
ued, “and one day we saw planes 
overhead. They circled around, then 
zoomed down towards us and 
dropped something. We thought they 
were enemy planes and we ran off 
the beach into the woods. It was just 
as well,” he added with a chuckle. 
“They were dropping food, not 
bombs, but if one of those loaves of 
hard, Russian bread had hit me, | 
would have been a dead duck.” 
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The audience laughed 
and Bib sighed with relief. 
were Russian planes?” 

“Seaplanes sent to find the Russian 
fisherwoman,” the Bos’n said. “They 
could not land, of course, but they 
sent a patrol boat which took us 
back to Archangelsk. There we were 
cared for in a hospital until the 
American consul could arrange trans- 
portation for us back to the United 
States.” 

“Zowie, what an_ experience!” 
fuck leaned back in his chair. “I'll 
bet you were ready to stay ashore.” 

The: Bos’n smiled. “I cook a: little 
rest, but a sailor always goes back to 


heartily 
“So they 


sea and, as long as there is war, we 
are greatly needed. I have just re- 
turned from a six months’ trip to 
Africa and the Mediterranean.” 

“Say-y!” Tuck leaned forward 
again. “Were you in on the invasion 
of Italy?” 

“I had —” the Bos’n hesitated — 
“what you call a grandstand seat, isn’t 
it? We anchored within sight of the 
Italian mainland.” 

“But why were you so near?” Bib 
puzzled. “I thought fighting ships, 
not merchant ships, were used.” 

“Ah-h,” the Bos’n cocked his head, 
“but we carry what it takes to keep 
them fighting —-materials and food.” 


*tribute to the boys in 


“Then your ship must have been 


armed,” Tuck said. 

“Yes, all United States ships carry 
guns now and the guns are mafined 
by the Navy.” The Bos’n paused. “In 
closing my story, I should like to pay 
the United 
States Navy. They look so young, but 
they stick to their guns and nothing 
can move them. I am proud to call 
them my brothers.” 

—Gay Heap 


Editor's Note: This is the second and 
final chapter of “The Merchant Mar- 
iner.” Bos’n Kijeld Rasmussen is a real 
person and this story is based upon his 
true experiences 
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GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS '" 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC’S WEEKLY REVIEW OF PAN-AMERICAN 


EVENTS 








Something New in Costa Rica 


“Something new has been added” 
to Costa Rica, the small Central 
American republic that juts between 
the Pacific Ocean and the Caribbean 
Sea just north of Panama. Costa 
Rica now has a new president and a 
new crop. 

A few weeks ago about 160,000 
Costa Ricans went to the polls to 
elect a new president. This was the 
greatest number of people ever to 
vote in Costa Rica, whose total pop- 
ulation is only 639,000. The voters 
were tense and excited, because the 
election campaign was the most 
heated Costa Rica had seen in many 
years. 

According to the constitution of 
Costa Rica, a president can serve 
only four years in a row. The last 
president of Costa Rica was Dr. 
Rafael Angel Calderon Guardia. His 
four years expired last month. 

Costa Rica was the first Latin 
American nation to declare war on 
the Axis. In the new election the 
people of Costa Rica would show 
whether they wanted to continue in 
the war on the side of the United 
Nations. 


RIGHT MAN WINS 


There were two candidates for the 
office of president. One was Leon 
Cortes Castro, a candidate of the 
Democratic Party. 

Cortes had been sympathetic 
toward Japan and Germany when he 
was president of Costa Rica between 
1936 and 1940. 

The other candidate was Teodoro 
Picado, of the Republican Party. He 
was backed by retiring President 
Calderon because he firmly believes 
in aiding the United Nations. 

When the votes were counted, they 
were two to one in favor of Picado. 
He will be inaugurated as Costa 
Rica’s new president on May 4. 

Costa Rica is an important nation 
to have on our side. It is the model 
republic of Central America. The 
other Central American nations are 
run as dictatorships. 


Costa Rica, which means “Rich 
Coast,” was settled by peaceful 
Spanish farmers. Since almost all of 
the people are Spanish descendants, 
Costa Rica has no racial problems. 

There are few large estates in 
democratic Costa Rica. Eighty per 
cent of the land is owned by small 
farmers. 

About the size of West Virginia, 
Costa Rica is made up of three main 
regions. There are the tropics, 
where bananas are grown; the moun- 
tains, on whose slopes are coffee 
plantations; and the central plateau 
—the meseta—on which most Costa 
Ricans live. 

Costa Rica’s main business has 
been banana plantations. The short- 
age of bananas in the U. S. today is 
due to two reasons: Lack of ships 
and a deadly fungus disease which 
has struck many of the trees. 


TOUGHEST ROPE 


In 1942 Costa Rica got a new crop 
—abaca. 

Abaca was first found in the 
Philippines by Magellan. Europeans 
paid little attention to abaca until 
1800, when Yankee clippers brought 
abaca fiber from the Philippines to 
Salem, Mass. In this country abaca 
was made into rope and was known 
as Manila hemp, although abaca is 
not a member of the hemp family. 

By 1900 the U. S. became the 
world’s leading consumer of Philip- 
pine abaca rope. But the Philip- 
pine abaca plantations were owned 
by Japanese farmers. So the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture encour- 
aged abaca growing in Central Amer- 
ica. United Fruit Company, a U. S. 
firm, planted 8,000 acres in Panama, 
5,000 in Honduras, 4,500 in Guate- 
mala, and 11,500 in Costa Rica. 

Costa Rican abaca has a stronger 
fiber than the Philippine variety. 
Costa Rican plantations yield 2,000 
pounds of fiber per acre, compared 
to the Philippines’ 700 pounds. 

Abaca is the toughest rope fiber 


ce 3 ye 
: 


Abaca plant 3 months old. When 18 
to 22 months old, it grows to 35 feet. 


Hanks of abaca fiber hanging over 
poles to be moved to drying room. 


Photos courtesy Middle American Information Burea 


The toughest rope on earth. U. S. 
Navy makes its own rope from abaca. 


on earth. It will tow a ship in stormy 
weather where a steel cable would 
snap like a thread! 

Abaca comes from a_ plant that 
grows fast in wet-hot tropics. It is 
not harmed by insects or fungi, but 
it dies if it stands in water. Deep 
drainage ditches must encircle the 
trees. 





This is one example of the many ways the leaders of our 


war program watch every detail that contributes to the 
protection and health of our fighting men J l} N ( LF BOOTS 


by air to the Canal Zone 


There’s one thing about Uncle Sam’s Army—it’s 
the best equipped Army in the world, and there’s 
a reason for that. Let us tell you a story. 


Before Pearl Harbor, Uncle Sam’s troops were 
training in the jungles of Central America. No one 
knew whether we’d ever be at war at that time, 
and no one knew where our troops might be sent, 
so some were trained in the jungles and some in the 
cold Northwest. But this is about jungle training. 


These troops were wearing regulation Army 
shoes, good shoes because they’d been tested. But 
when the shoes went under jungle conditions— 
swamps, heat and dampness—they rotted away 
from soles, they cracked open, they didn’t protect 
legs and ankles, they slipped. 


The Army got busy. They came to us. They knew 
about our Keds. Their men had worn our rubber 
footwear. They knew we had the “‘know-how”’ of 
a hundred years’ experience. They asked: ‘“‘What 
shoes can be built to withstand days of constant 
soaking? What shoes can be built to protect ankles 
from treacherous undergrowth, snakes and insects? 
What shoes will grip rough terrain, can be put on 
and off quickly—even in the dark?”’ 


Our laboratories, our designers were put on the 
job. Speed was necessary, and they and Army 
experts working with us came up with Jungle Boots. 
The first shipment of Jungle Boots went by air to 
the Canal Zone. Army officers watched them— 
daily, hourly—to see their effect on the troops for 
fatigue, wearing qualities and general efficiency. 





Thus, Jungle Boots were developed. They will 
sn ahs outlast several pairs of regular issue 
acta, Sane nea ' P ; ‘ ; field shoes under jungle conditions. 
= bavead equine antsy - Jungle Boots supplied the tough- 
oug @ eyelets by ( . t 
e gusset tongue of : a ness, comfort and efficiency re- 
erdy canvas duck—a % SEBS 4 quired—and important to the 
all detail but an im- aia 3 . . 
tant one in protect- i” ne : soldier, they took a pound of weight 


our fighting men. . = a” off each foot! 


Jungle Boots are waterproof canvas with Two boots in one: lower part is laced sepa- So a soldier won’t slip on rough terrain on 
eavy rubbersoles vulcanized on. Camouflage- rately with eyelets on both sides...upper long mountain marches, cleats are built into 
een uppers, |with wide bellows tongue, are has eyelets on one side, hooks on the other. heavy rubber soles to insure sure-footedness. 

ig-proof and mold-resistant; dry out fast. Ina hurry, laces are pulled across the hooks. Thick, duck insoles absorb perspiration. 


Listen to the Philharmonic Symphony program over the CBS network Sunday afternoon, 
3:00 to 4:30 EWT. Carl Van Doren and a guest star present an interlude of historical significance. 


SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE that men may live to build a better world 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
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STORMOVIKS POISED FOR TAKEOFF FROM GRASSY PLAIN. 


The RED FALCONS 


RUSSIA’S MIGHTY AIR FORCE 


In 1935, Charles Lindbergh 


visited Russia and Germany, 


ind observed the aviation pro- | 


grams in both countries. When 
he returned, 
ported that 


Germany had a 


mighty airforce, and that Rus- | 
sia’s airforce was “beneath con- | 


tempt r 
Lindbergh's 
believed by 


statement 
many 


was 


big influence as an aviation ex- 
pert, not only in the United 
States but throughout the world 

But soon other experts began 
to make statements about Rus- 
sia’s air force, and they did not 
igree with Lindbergh. In 1937, 
Liddell Hart, British military 
suthority, wrote: “The Soviet 
Russian airtorce is the strongest 


| tirope . 


Lindbergh _re- | 


Built 


When Germany attacked Rus- 
sia in 1941, the world realized 
Russia was ready in the air. 

On all fronts, Russian planes 
have taken a tremendous toll of 
the Luftwaffe. The Red Falcons 
(Soviet Air Force) shot down 
the latest and best fighters and 
bombers Germany had _pro- 


| duced. 
millions of | 
people. At that time, he had a | 


two single-seat 
fighter planes which are a match 
for any German aircraft. 

The MIG-3 is a low winged 
monoplane of the Spitfire class. 
It is powered by a 1,250 h.p. 
liquid-cooled Mikouline engine. 
largely of plastics, the 
MIG-3 has a top speed of 380 
m.p.h., and mounts two 20 mm. 
cannon, two .30 cal. and two .50 
cal. machine guns in the cowl. 


The YAK-1_ resembles 


Russia has 


the 


PLASTIC-BUILT MIG-3 FIGHTERS ARE CAMOUFLAGED TO ESCAPE 
OBSERVATION WHILE GROUNDED ON SNOW-COVERED FIELDS. 





| of Germany’s 


| Focke-Wulfs. 


By Norman V. Carlisle 


If a pilot wants to make his 
plane go twice its speed, he 
does not double the horsepower 
output of his engine. Instead he 
octuples it—or increases it 
eight times. 

“mi ve 


The Air Service Command, 
the supply and maintenance 
unit of the Army Air Forces, is 
doing such a good job of get- 
ting damaged planes back in 
the air, that the percentage of 
grounded planes in overseas 
theaters has reached an all-time 
low — less than 4 per cent. 

+. &:2 

The Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration is planning a na- 
tional airport system that will 
include the building of at least 
6,000 airports in the U. S. 


” * > 


A flight leader isn’t as broken- 
hearted as he may look when 
he goes into “crying position.” 
When he curves his elbow over 
his bowed head, he. is simply 
telling members of his flight 
formation that they have failed 
to understand his signals, and 
matters are in a “tearful state.” 

. ~ * 

The Jenny, famous World 
War I fighter plane and barn- 
stormer of the "20s and ’30s, 





Small Fry Flies 

Wesley L. Stoddard, of 
the 9th Army Air Force 
Flying Training Detach- 
ment, Fort Stockton, Texas, 
tells a remarkable story of 
his ten-year-old son. 

This ten-year-old is such 
a good flyer that several in- 
structors who have flown 
with him have remarked: 
“If only my cadets could 
fly like that.” 

He flies a Piper Cruiser, 
with specially built-up 
pedals which he can reach 
with the help of plenty of 
cushions. He does pylon 
eights, lazy eights, chan- 
delles and precision spins 
with more skill than most 
commercial pilots show. 

His dad is trying to get 
the CAA to permit the kid 
to solo. 











was often humorously referred 
to as having OXpower rather 
than HORSEpower, because its 
engines were OX5s, famed for 
their wearability. 

« ~ * 


Capt. Richard Allen, of Aus- 
tralia, set a transatlantic speed 
record flying a B-24 Liberator 
between Montreal and Britain 
in 11 hours and 35 minutes 
This cut 21 minutes from the 
previous record made by Capt. 
M. B. Barclay of Perth. Scot- 
land, in a Lancaster. 








British Hurricane. It has a 1,300 
h.p. engine which gives it a 
400 m.p.h. speed. Firepower is 
provided by two 20 mm. can- 
non, and four .55 cal. machine 
guns. 
These 


which 


are 
made 


the two fighters 
scrap metal out 
Messerschmitt 
113s, and 
These Russian 
fighters also shot to earth such 
German bombers as the JU-87, 
and the still faster JU-88. 
Probably the most famous of 


109Es, Heinkel 


| all Russian aircraft is the deadly 
| Stormovik IL-2, a dive bomber- 
| attack fighter. This ‘plane was 
| developed to fit the Russian 


idea of blitz warfare, where 
low-flying planes work hand in 
hand with army units to smash 
enemy concentrations of tanks 





or artillery. The Stormovik is 
armed with several machine 
guns and cannon. It is so heav- 
ily armoured in every inch of 
the plane’s vital spots, that the 
Germans are able to pump 
streams of bullets into it, with- 
out bringing down the plane. 
Some Stormoviks are especially 
developed as anti-tank planes, 
and armed with heavier cannon. 

By December 1, 1942, Britain 
and the United States had sent 
about 3000 first line planes to 
Russia. The figure by now, of 
course, is much greater. These 
planes, which Russia had used 
so well, included Hurricanes, 
Airacobras, Havoc A-20s, and 
Mitchell B-25s. 

No wonder the Luftwaffe is 
having trouble over Russia to- 


day! 
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DENIED DOMINION STATUS, 
BURMA TURNED ON BRITAIN 


Theme Article — pp. 5, 6, 7 


In 1942 lack of support from the peopie of Burma seri- 
ously weakened British forces in Asia. Many of the Burmans 
had switched their allegiance from Great Britain to Japan, 
lured by the promises of self-government, independence, 
mee profits that the Japanese had been dangling before 
them. 

For many years the people et Burma had hoped that 
Great Britain would change the status of their country trom 
that of a protectorate to a dominion, equal in position to 
the other dominions — Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
Newfoundland, Eire, and the Union of South Africa. 

In an attempt to get a pledge of dominion status tor 
Burma from the British government in October 1941, Pre- 
mier U Saw flew to London. He asked that according to the 
principle of self-government in the Atlantic Charter (Sep- 
tember 1941) “Great Britain respect the right of his peoples 
to choose the form of government under which they will 
live.” His mission met with failure and was responsible for 
much of the collaboration between Burma and Japan. 

According to the Imperial Conference of 1926, dominions 
have been defined as “autonomous communities within the 
British Empire, equal in status, in no way subordinate to 
one another in any aspect of their domestic or external 
affairs, though united by common allegiance to the crown 
and freely associated as members of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations.” ~ 

Dominions also have treaty-making rights. 

As a class activity in social studies, this quotation might 
be written on the blackboard. Pupils should define the fol- 
lowing words: autonomous; status; subordinate; domestic; 
external; allegiance; commonwealth. 

In discussion, the following points might be considered: 
(1) the minimum requirements a nation must have to govern 
itself; (2) what must be done to develop backward areas; 
(3) the part of self-government in relation to promoting 
world peace. 

A committee of pupils might prepare class reports on fifth 
column methods and quisling governments as set up by the 
Nazis and Japanese. 

That Japan had little difficulty in establishing a strong 
fifth column movement is borne out in a recent book by a 
young Burmese author, Thien Pe, in What Happened in 
Burma. 

In his book, Thien Pe states that Burmans, resentful of 
the suppression by the British of the nationalist demonstra- 
tions of 1938 and 1939, turned to the Jap-organized Bur- 
mese Nationalist Revolutionary Party. The Japanese had 
smuggled 32 nationalists into Japan to train them as anti- 
British, pro-Japanese agitators. The underground Burma 
Independence Army that emerged to fight with the Japs 
against the British was supported by the Tokyo government. 
Japan also supported the pyppet ruler Dr. Ba Maw, a former 
premier, and put him at the head of the “republic” estab- 
lished in August 1943. 

The author believes that the Burmans, now sadly dis- 
illusioned, would turn against Japan and fight with the 
British if they were given a guarantee of dominion status. 

Japan’s trickery was made manifest soon after the occu- 
pation. Promising a “regular exchange of surplus commodi- 
ties” and racial equality, Japan has held to the customary 
pattern of methodical exploitation of the people as vassals 
of Japan and has asserted her theory of racial supremacy. 
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CONTENTS THIS WEEK 


News Roundup: War Fronts; Capital Revolt... . 
News Article: Churchill’s Report on the War 
V-Man: Lieut. General Stilwell 
Theme Article: Burma 
Maps: Burma and Grand Strategy in the East. . 
The Merchant Mariner, Part I 
Good Neighbor News: Costa Rica 
Air Week: Russian Air Force 
. Victory Quiz 
Global Mailbag: Letter from Wales 
Movie Reviews 
Letters from Readers twwqaks 
They Fought for Freedom: Clara Barton. 
Sports 
Word Puzzle . . . Joke of the Week 


COMING NEXT WEEK 


Theme Article: Beginning of series on Festung 
Europa. The first article will take up the grand 
strategy for pushing the Nazis out of occupied 
lands. The second article will deal with France. 
Subsequent articles will take up other possible 
invasion areas. 

Short Story: Guerrilla Girl. 

Interview with Marines. 

They Fought for Freedom: Walt Whitman. 

V-Man: Vice Admiral Raymond Ames Spruance. 

News... Air Week . ... Entertainment Features. 











Discussion Questions 


1. Can you think of a reason why the Filipinos fought 
against Japan and the Burmese did not? 

2. After the war should Burma become (a) tree; (b) a 
British dominion; (c) a British protectorate; (d) a colony 
of China; (e) a protectorate of an international governing 
committee? 

3. How does the war in Burma affect the war in China? 

4. Was Burma acting fairly in demanding dominion status 
while the war was on? 


Fact Questions 


1. List three products of Burma. 

2. List three ‘reasons why the Allies want control of 
Burma. 

3. Who is U Saw? Explain the meaning of his name. 

4. How did the people of Burma help the Japanese 
invaders? 

5. Who were the A. V. G.s? 

6. Why was Rangoon an important city in the supply line 
to China? 

7. Who is Brigadiér General Wingate? 

8. Who is at the head of the Southeast Asia Command? 


V-MAN — STILWELL — p. 4 


In discussing Lieut. General Stilwell, pupils might pre- 
pare to report on (1) retreat from Burma in May 1942; (2) 
construction of the Burma Road; (3) strategy of the Burma 
Road. 


Discussion Question 


1. Is it more difficult to plan a retreat than an offensive? 
Why or why not? 
[Continued on next page) 
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Fact Questions 
1. What is Stilwell’s job in Southeast Asia? 
2. To what General is he Chief of Staff? 
3. What is Stilwell’s opinion of the Chinese soldier? 


GLOBAL MAILBAG — p. 17 


If the letter from Dick Edwards should stimulate pupils’ 
curiosity for information on Wales, we recommend the fol- 
lowing subjects for research and reports: literature, prin- 
cipally the legends of King Arthur first introduced by 
Geoffrey of Monmouth in the 12th century; the eisteddfodau, 
the national bardic festival that goes back to the 12th cen- 
tury; the people, habits, customs, names, education, occu- 
pations; the cities, Swansea, Cardiff and Merthyr Tydfil. 
Merthyr Tydfil derives its name from Saint Tydfil who was 
martyred by the Saxons. Merthyr is Welsh for martyr. 


CHURCHILL REPORTS ON THE WAR—p. 4 


Discussion of the Churchill report may be presented to 
the class as if through the viewpoints of the nations men- 
tioned by the Prime Minister in his speech. 

Pupils can be divided into six groups, each representing a 
“Foreign Affairs Ministry” of one of the countries concerned 
— Russia, Poland, Germany, Italy, and Yugoslavia. Two 
committees can be allotted to Yugoslavia, one for the Parti- 
sans, the other for the Chetniks. 

One pupil reads the article on page 4. When he comes to 
a paragraph dealing with a particular nation, the Ministry 
of that nation must discuss the justice of Churchill’s remarks, 
= his speech means to their country, to the world as a 
whole. 

If time is available, the Ministry might also discuss the 
background of the events that led to its present political 
status. (Pupils can refer to previous Theme Articles, Yugo- 
slavia, Oct. 11-16, pp. 5, 6; Italy, Sept. 13-18, pp. 6, 7; 
Poland, Feb. 7-12, pp. 4, 5, 6; Bielorussia and the Ukraine, 
Feb. 14-19, pp. 4, 5; Russia’s Sixteen Republics, Feb. 21-26, 
p. 5; Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, Feb. 21-26, pp. 6, 7.) 

When the class conference is over, the “propaganda ex- 
pert” of each Ministry should draw up a statement to be 
presented to the press. 


Fact Questions 


1. What did Prime Minister Churchill] say about the Rus- 
sian-Polish borderline? 

2. What did he say about aid for Tito? Who is Tito? 

3. Who is Badoglio? 

4. What did Churchill say about postwar Germany? 

5. What did he say about the meaning of “unconditional 
surrender”? 


AIR WEEK—p. 12 


Discussion Questions 

1. What does the Russian airforce show about Russia's 
mechanical skill and industrial development? 

2. Do you think that Russia’s airforce should police Asia 
in the postwar reconstruction period? 

8. In time of peace, how can Russia's airpower be used 
to develop the 16 republics of the U.S.S.R.? 


Fact Questions 


1. Name several Russian planes. 

2. What did Lindbergh say about the Russian airforce in 
1935? 

3. How is the Stormovik used in wartare? What type 
plane is it? 

4. Describe the armor of the Stormovik? 

5. Why are some of the Russian planes painted white? 


THE MERCHANT MARINER — pp. 8, 9 

The two-part story of The Merchant Mariner can be 
opened to the class for general discussion. Pupiis might be 
asked for their opinions of the story, the part they enjoyed 
most, what they learned about seamen, about human nature. 

Doubtless, many pupils will volunteer to narrate similar 
stories of personal daring and courage that they may have 
heard either in the press, in letters, or from friende wh. 
have been in action. 


Fact Questions 


1. Describe life on Novaya Zemlya. 

2. How did the Russians supply the stranded party with 
food? 

3, Explain what is meant by the’statement that merchant 
ships often have “grandstand seats” at naval battles? 


GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS—p. 10 


For simplified study of Pan-American news we recom- 
mend a “Line-up of Latin America Chart” to be kept by 
pupils in notebooks. The of this chart is to provide 
pupils with thumbnail sketches of each country treated in 
the Good Neighbor News feature. Divisions might cover (1) 
products; (2) geographical features; (3) principal cities; 
(4) position in the war; (5) type of government and politi- 
cal regime; (6) important facts about; (7) recent news. 

To prepare the chart, your class might begin with the 
Feb. 7-12 issue of Junior Scholastic, with the article on 
Colombia, p. 7; Feb. 21-26, Bolivia, p. 4; Feb. 28-Mar. 4, 
Venezuela; and Costa Rica, p. 10 in this issue. * 


Discussion Questions 


1. Do you think Costa Rica is an important nation to have 
on the side of the United Nations? Why or why not? 
2. Is Costa Rica a democracy? In what way? 


Fact Questions 


_1.. What is Costa Rica's position in the war? 

2. Who is Teodoro Picado? 

3. Why was the recent election in Costa Rica an impor 
tant one? 

4. What is lite like in Costa Rica? 

5. What is abaca and what is it used for? 

6. Who supplied us with abaca before the war? 


NEWS ROUNDUP — p. 3 


Discussion Questions 

1, What is the importance ot our attack on Truk? 

2. What will the loss of Truk mean to the Japanese? 

8. What is the significance of the change in Japan’s arm) 
and navy chiefs? 


Fact Questions 
1. In what island group are Saipan and Tinian? 
2. Who is Commander-in-Chief of the U. S. Pacific Fleet’ 
8. What U. S. General is leading the drive on Rabaul? 
4. Who is Tojo? 





Solution to Word Puzzle, p. 23 
ACROSS: 1-ciaim; 4-it; 6-sonnet; 8-OPA; 10-ape; 11-Gona; 14-I'd; 15- 
grants; 16-D.D.; 18-St.; 20-Mauser; 22-to; 23-Etna; 24-ate; 26-Roi; 27-varies; 
29-la; 30-Namur 
DOWN: 2-is; 3-Mountbatten; 4-Ina; 5-tepid; 7-Tedder; 9-agar; 12-on; 
13-as; 15-Gustav; 17-tsar; 19-total; 20-me; 21-un; 25-era; 28-8. A 


Answers to the Victory Quiz, p. 15 


1. ON THE ROAD TO MANDALAY: 1-city; 2-river; 3-people; 4-moun- 
tain range; 5-river; 6-city; 7-people; 8-river; 9-city; 10-people. 

2. BURMA BATTLES: b, c. 

3. CHURCHILL REPORTS: Russia, Germany, Yugoslavia, Italy. 

4. GOOD COSTA RICA: a, ec, b, c. 

5. RUSSIA RULES HER SKIES: 1. c; 2. a, c, e. 

6. IN WASHINGTON: b, a. 
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New Publications of Interest to Teachers 


If there is a crippled boy or girl in 
your school. evervone is eager to help 
ar Students know they 

‘dren all over Amer- 

_, wuyuay aster seals from the Na- 
tional Society for Crippled Children, 
Elyria, Ohio, between March 9 and April 
9. Seals cost a penny each or $1 for a 
sheet of 100. Pennies and dollars will help 
handicapped children to get well, go to 
school, play with other children, and learn 
how to earn a living and do useful work. 


* * * 


Mr. Joachim Joesten believes the de- 
mocracies can do business with Russia. He 
tells why we must and how we can in 
What Russia Wants. He presents Russia 
as a strong, able power with claims which 
must be met when peace comes. He ex- 
amines recent statements and events for 
evidence of Russian policies in Germany, 
Poland, Baltic and Balkan states, Near and 
Far East. 

Mr. Joesten writes realistically, with a 
background of experience and study. Read- 
ers need not accept all his conclusions, 
but his facts and reasoning will make them 
think intelligently on crucial issues. ( Duell, 
‘loan & Pearce; $2.50) 

2 


‘The German people have ever been the 
ich-conspirators against civilization” in 
spite of “decent elements” among them. 
In his book, What to Do with Germany, 
Mr. Louis Nizer supports this contention 
and proposes the following international 
methods for dealing with the Germans for 
the good of themselves and of the world. 
German sovereignty must be suspended 
until they earn the right to it. There 
should be no peace treaty with Germany 
now. There must be military occupation— 
tor am indefinite period. Criminals must 
be punished, group leaders without trial, 
others after indictment in international 
ourts or those of countries where they 
‘ommitted crimes. Then other countries 
must set up a system to prevent German 
aggression, speed economic and financial 
reconstruction, and educate Germany to 
join civilized nations. Here is one man’s 
opinion, of considerable interest, though 
many of its recommendations will meet flat 
disagreement. (Ziff-Davis, $2.50) 

* * & 

Professor Gaetano Salvemini and Pro- 
fessor George LaPiana speak with author- 
ity on What to Do with Italy. Both men 
write without political or religious bias. 
Chey disect the Italian situation and judge 
it in terms of avowed United Nations prin- 
iples and aims, because they believe it 
essential that the handling of particular 
problems squares with general purposes. 
They fear that maneuvers of British and 
American diplomats are heading toward a 
tascist regime in Italy with only Mussolini 
discarded. Mussolini did not create Fas- 
cism. Bankers, industrialists, large land- 
»wners with the encouragement of the 
Catholie clergy and the approval of respon- 





sible leaders in both England and the 
United States did. There is danger that 
these same forces will perpetuate it now. 
Professors Salvemini and LaPiana explain 
how we can escape this danger, and de- 
scribe their hope for Italy tomorrow. 
( Duell, Sloan & Pearce, $2.75) 
* * * 

Inter-American Education, A Curricu- 
lum Guide, an Inter-An an Demonstra- 
tion Center Project prepared by Effie G. 
Bathurst and Helen K. Mackintosh, is a 
highly useful pamphlet. Briefly and com- 
; tly it suggests study content for units 
{ om the primary school to the teachers 
college level, activities, problems, teaching 
aids and resources, and evaluations. Good 
charts, maps, and photographs of class ac- 
tivities. (Write to Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. Price, 15c) 


« * *” * 


Three new Public Affairs Pamphlets give 
facts on questions that are sure to come 
up in your classroom. 

Do you know — Who will get out of the 
armed forces first? Will there be jobs for 
all? What educational opportunities will 
be open for ex-service men? .The answers 
are in When I Get Out Will I Find a Job? 
by Maxwell S. Stewart, pamphlet No. 86. 

Do you know — What Happened in De- 
troit— and Why? How your community 
can avoid similar disturbances? Earl 
Brown discusses these questions in Why 
Race Riots? Lessons from Detroit, Pam- 
phlet No. 87. 

Do you know — What the OPA is do- 
ing to help you? Why wages must be 
held down? How you can stop black mar- 
kets? Read The Smiths and Their War- 
time Budgets, by Maxwell S. Stewart, 
Pamphlet No. 88. 

Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20, N. Y. Single 
pamphlets, 10c; any 12, $1. List of those 
in print is on back cover of each pam- 
phlet. 

*_ * * 


Young people of today inherit the earth 
and the fulness thereof. They can explore 
riches handed down to them frorn the past 
in a delightful annotated list of “readable” 
books compiled by a committee of young 
people’s librarians in the New York Pub- 
lic Library, for the American Library As- 
sociation, A Goodly Heritage. Here are 
books on nature, geology, astronomy, ex- 
ploration, and archeology. Books, too, that 
tell how man has made the world more 
“beautiful ... . harmonious . . . significant 
... orderly .. . festive . . . livable... 
neighborly ... promising. . . .” Books that 
record man’s thoughts and hopes and faith. 
(American Library Association, 520 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, 25c) 

* * & 

School or Job is a fifteen minute sketch 
of a round table discussion among aver- 
age citizens — a high school boy, a parent, 
an employer, a school teacher, a clergy- 


* 
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man, @ town olficial. For class. or assembly 
use you can easily adapt it to conditions 
in your own community. National Child 
Labor Committee, 419 Fourth Ave., N.Y.C., 
will send a free copy for inspection. Indi- 
vidual scripts, 5c; special rates for larger 
orders. 


* - - 


In A Cooperative Economy; A Study of 
Democratic Economic Movements, Benson 
Y. Landis surveys the growth of voluntary 
cooperation among producers and consum- 
ers during the hundred years since it was 
initiated by a group of twenty-eight 
“crazy weavers” in Rochdale, England. He 
summarizes also compulsory cooperation 
imposed by legislation and government 
agencies in this country. Depression and 
war have brought increased government 
control, and after the war Mr. Landis an- 
ticipates further extension of state authority 
in economic matters. He is strongly op- 
posed to state control on the ground that 
it easily becomes “remote control . . . sub- 
ject to the vagaries of political winds.” 

The cooperative movement preserves in- 
dividual freedom under self-imposed con- 
trols. It is being used now in forty nations 
by an estimated 100,000,000 persons. Mr. 
Landis urges more cooperation on an inter- 
national scale and earnest, wi 
study of the voluntary joint producer-con- 
sumer solution of world economic ills. 
(Harper, Special Cooperative League Edi- 
tion, $1.00.) 


New Materials on Russia 


American Russian Frontiers: An American 
Approach to Common Understanding, No. 
9 in Survey Graphic Calling America 
Series (50c a copy), includes 100 pages of 
maps, drawings, photographs and text in 
which a score of experts examine Amer- 
ican-Russian relations in the postwar world. 
A “must” issue. 

A large sheet of pictures and text, In- 
dustry in the U.S.S.R., suitable for posting 
or notebook use, is obtainable from The 
American Russian Institute, 56 W. 45th 
St., N. ¥. 19, N. Y., for 10c, with dis- 
counts for quantities. 

You'll be convinced that families are 
much the same the world over, after you 
study the sixteen pictures, size 8% x 11, in 
the picture portfolio, The Life of a Family 
in Russia, published by the East and West 
Association, 40 E. 49th St., N. Y. 17, N. Y., 
50c. The Association has done two com- 
panion series, one for China and one for 
India, available at the same price. 

From the National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship, Inc., 232 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. 16, N. Y., you can obtain two pam- 
phlets: A Family of Nations; The Soviet 
Union (Price, 10c) and Drama in War- 
time Russia (Price, 15c). 





All books or pamphlets mentioned 
above my be ordered through Scholas- 
tie Magizine Teacher Service Bureau. 
Merely send your check or money order 
covering the complete cost of books or- 
dered, at the prices indicated. If a book- 
let is available free of charge, of course, 
no money need be sent. Address: SCHO- 
LASTIC MAGAZINE TEACHER SERV- 
ICE BUREAU, 220 East 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 
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Every NEW High School Student 
SHOULD READ THIS BOOK 


ie ” of 
Deplores ‘Bad Manneré 


City’s Children, Suggest® 


of Politeness 
Vocabulary 0°” 


THE NEW STUDENT HANDBOOK FOR: 
*% High School Freshmen 
* Students from Junior High School 
*% Junior High School Freshmen 
*% High School Sophomores 


Clipped from the N. Y. Heratp Trisune 


You can help solve the problem mentioned in this 
clipping by introducing “Hi There, High School” 
to your students. 

Heré’e a freshman handbook that tells the new studcnt 
just what he or she wants to know .. . written in the 
student’s own language . . . the kind of thing freshman 
assembly programs just can’t provide. 


CONTENTS OF 
NEW FRESHMAN HANDBOOK 


“Hi There, High School” 

ON THE BEAM. 

The right way to approach high school; school 
and class spirit. 

THE TRAFFIC SYSTEM. 

Rules for corridor traffic; warnings for hit-and- 
run drivers and “road hogs.” 

‘TENSHUN! ‘ 
Classroom courtesy; student-teacher relation- 
ships. 

COME AND GET IT. 

Cafeteria manners. 

THE ASSEMBLY LINE. 


Manners in school assembly, at school concerts o * * * 
and plays. 


QUIET, PLEASE. 
Use of the librory; making study hall count. 
PROPERTY RIGHTS. 
Respect and care of school property. 
classroom equipment, and campus. 
HEADS—YOU WIN! 
How to study; choosing school courses; part- 
time jobs. 
CHEERS FOR THE TEAM 
Sportsmanship from the sidelines and on the 
team. 
GET IN THE SWIM! 
Participation in extra-curricular activities; serv- 
ing on committees 


W. showed the manuscript of this student handbook 
to a number of teachers before we published it and 
asked for their suggestions and criticisms. A few con- 
structive suggestions were offered and are incorporated 
in the book. But what impressed us most was the fact 
that they all were enthusiastic about the book, said it 
would fill a longfelt need. 
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A FEW FACTS ABOUT THIS BOOK: 


The Contents 


lockers, 


The Author The Size 





PARTY POLITICS. 
Manners at schoo! parties and dances. 
REPRESENTATIVE-AT-LARGE 


Student conduct in public: street, bus, movie and 
soda-shop manners 


BEST FOOT FORWARD 


Personal appearance and personality; 
friends. 


THE FOLKS BACK HOME 
Home life; family cooperation and fun. 


y/ ¢ 


in quantities of 
10 or more 
Order a copy for every new student 


USE THIS HANDY 
ORDER COUPON > 


making 


@ copy 
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Breezy 
tions like this in- 


sure 
terest 


chapter. 


r 


illustra- 


student in- 
in every 





It’s full of real down to 
earth information every 
new student wants to 
know but just won't ask 
.» « Written in bright 
breezy style ... tells 
what to do and what not 
to do without being 
preachy. (See list of con- 
tents at the left.) 





It’s written by Gay Head 
who writes SENIOR 
SCHOLASTIC’S most 
popular weekly student 
feature—Boy Dates Girl 
. . « Gay Head received 
more than 5,000 letters 
from high school stu- 
dents last year... . 
She’s talked before thou- 
sands of high school stu- 
dents and really knows 
her audience. 





It’s handy pocket size 
fits into boy's pockets 
and girl’s handbags 
they'll keep it handy a! 
the time—72 pages of in 
formation they want ¢t 
have—just 34%” x 6” 
has room for student ' 
fill in his program, lock 
er number, etc.—-very at 
tractive green cover an 
lots of bright illustra 
tions inside. 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 


—Service Division of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES— 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


I enclose $ 


for 





handbook “‘H! THERE, HIGH SCHOOL.” Send them postpaid to: 


Name 


copies of your new student 


TE-3-13-44 





School 





Street address. 





City 


State. 


P. O. Zone No. 
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How the Army Air Forces use 
high-level precision bombing to strike 
deep in the heart of the Axis. 


ts him where he fights! It shuts off 
s supply of materiel, cripples his 
fh shting torces. 


Smashing the enemy where he works 
I 
} 


l'argets are selected beforehand—the 
exact factory, power station o1 other vital 
point that is to be destroyed. And that’s 
where high level precision bombing 
( mes ith a technique pioneered by 
Americans and made possible by the 
(American deve lopment of the high- 
ing, long-range heavy bomber 
and precision bombsight. 

Armed to the teeth with heavy 
caliber machine guns, another 
American “first,” bomber crews in 
giants like the “Flying Fortress” and 





PRECISE! 


SS aap 


= all 
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PRECISION BOMBING—Fourth in a series of advertisements, dedicated to the 
and courage of American aviators, showing Army and Navy aerial combat tact 


“Liberator” ferry enormous loads of the 
desired type bomb to the target area in 
broad daylight. 

Approaching at high altitude, and 
flying with evasive tactics to avoid anti- 
aircraft fire, the pilot prepares to go 
into the “bomb run.” Here the bom- 
bardier takes control of the plane. 
Steering it until he centers his target, 
he engages the automatic drive which 
pilots the plane, in co-operation with 


FINER FUELS FOR THE AGE OF FLIGHT 


ZA = 


the bombsight, to the bomb rele: 


point with critical nicety, drops t! 


bombs precisely on the target. 
That’s Victory in the making by t 
combat team of men and planes. 


* * * 
Pioneer in the Age of Flight, Shell Resear 
made possible the first commercial prod 
tion of 100 octane aviation fuel and si 
plied it to American Military Aviation . 
giving our fighting aircraft new speed a 
range, and a great tactical advantage. 

Three additional Shell “firsts in fu 
vastly increased both the power a 
production of aviation fuel. 

Today, more Shell 100 octane av 
tion fuel is supplied to aircraft eng 
manufacturers, for critical test 
run-in purposes, than any other bra: 

And now, each day, Shell produ: 
more than enough to fuel a bomb 
mission of 2,400 planes from Engla 
over Germany. 
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VICTORY QUIZ wmars vour & ? 





Test your “Knowledge for Victory!’ These questions are based on articles in this issue of 
Junior Scholastic. Perfect score is 100. What’s your VQ? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 


1. ON THE ROAD TO MANDALAY 


If you were ever on the road to Mandalay, you would 
have heard the names on the list below mentioned many 
times a day. In the blanks after each name, write whether 
it is a mountain range, a river a city, or a people. Score 3 
points each: Total, 30. 





1. Akyab 6. Rangoon — 
2. Salween 7. Karens 

3. Chins 8. Sittang 

4. Arakan Yomas 9. Lashio 

5. Irrawaddy ——___ 10.. Ghens- x. 


My score_ 





2. BURMA BATTLES 


Complete the following statements. Score 5 points each. 
otal, 10. 

|. An Allied offensive must reach its main objective by 
early summer because of (a) present weaknesses in the 
Japanese army; (b) the monsoon; (c) limited Allied sup- 
line 
plies. 

2. U. S. flyers in Burma were known as (a) Carlson's 
Raiders; (b) Devildogs; (c) Flying Tigers. 


My score 


3. CHURCHILL REPORTS 


In the blanks, write in the name of the country to which 
Churchill was referring in his report. Score 5 points each. 
Total, 20. 

1. The demands of 
Poland are “reasonable and just.” 

2. can claim no rights when the war is over. 

3. “Tito’s Partisans are the only people in 
doing any fighting now.” 

4. In , “for the present,” the Allies are work- 

g with King Victor Emmanuel. 


for a new frontier with 














My score 


4. GOOD COSTA RICA 


Complete the following statements. Score 5 points each. 
otal, 20. 

|. Costa Rica is (a) on the side of the United Nations; 
b) on the side of the Axis; (c) neutral. 

2. Before the war, Costa Rica’s chief export was (a) 

pra; (b) nuts; (c) bananas. 

3. Now Costa Rica has a new crop, (a) tung; (b) abaca; 
c) tobacco. 

4. We used to import this crop in prewar days from (a) 
Surma; (b) Hawaii; (c) the Philippines. 


5. RUSSIA RULES HER SKIES 


My Score 


Answer the following questions. Score 2% points each. 


otal, 10. 


1. What is the name of the Soviet Air Force? 
(a) The Red Menace 
(b) The Red Herrings 
(c) The Red Falcons 


2. Which of these planes are Russian planes? 


a. MIG-3’s e. YAK-1’s 

b. Focke-Wulf’s f. Messerschmitt 1LO9E’s 
c. Stormovik 1L-2’s g. Spitfires 

d. Zeros h. Mairzy Doats 


My score 


6. IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Complete the following statements. Score 5 points each. 
Total, 10. 

1. The bill vetoed by President Roosevelt dealt with (a) 
a labor draft; (b) taxes; (c) soldier voting. 

2. After the President vetoed the bill, (a) Congress over- 
rode the veto; (b) Congress accepted the President's veto; 
(c) a committee was appointed to draw up a new bill. 


My score 





VQ 


My total score 





IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 


coiffure (kwa-FOOR), p. 18. The manner of wear- 
ing one’s hair. Coiffure is a French word in use in 
English. 

distraction (dis-TRAK-shun), p. 18. Disturbance, 
confusion. Something that takes your mind off what 
you are doing. 

ectoplasm (EK-toe-plasm), p. 18. Ectoplasm is the 
name given to the vaporous forms that are supposed 
to be produced by spiritualists (mediums.) Spiritual- 
ists say that these vaporous forms are returned spirits 
of the dead. 

fifth column, p. 6. Individuals or groups in one 
country who are engaged in sabotage or espionage 
for another country make up the fifth column. The 
term originated in the Spanish Civil War, 1936-39, 
when a rebel general boasted that in addition to four 
columns marching on Madrid, he had a fifth column 
at work, spying and engaged in sabotage, within the 
city. 

Festung Europa (FESH-toong oy-RO-pa), p. 6. 
German phrase meaning “Fortress Europe.” It includes 
the perimeter of conquered territory in Europe, which 
must be stormed by the invading armies of the United 
Nations. 

invested (in-VES-ted), p. 17. To be installed in 
office with ceremony. 

nationalists, p. 17. Advocates of national independ- 
ence. 

premonition (pree-moe-NIH-shun), p. 18. Fore- 
warning. 


NA?PAES AND PLACES IN THE NEWS 


U Saw (00 saw), p. 6. U is a title of respect, mean- 
ing “elder” or “uncle.” 


Kusai (koo-SI), Eniwetok (eh-NEE-weh-tok), 
p. 3. p. 3. 
Saipan (si-PAHN), Tinian (tee-nee-AHN), 


p. 3. p. 3. 





























The story of power for ships 
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From the ancient Egyptians to the 
Vikings who first crossed the Atlan- 
tic, less than IOOO years ago, men 
and oars supplied the power, helped 
by a sail when the 
wind was right. 


1000 A.D. 








Man's muscles, aided by pole or paddle, 
were the first “power plants” for -ships. 
Among the earliest boats were dug- 
outs, made from a 

single log, crudely 

hollowed out. 


1500 B.C. 








Oars gave way to sail, 
and sailing ships reached 
their highest point in the 
famous “clippers.” In 
these ships, American 
sea captains traded in 
every port on earth. 





Westinghouse was the 





With bettes.-steam. engines, ships 
could be larger and faster. By the 
time of the war with Spain we had 
battleships of several thousand tons. 


pioneer in adapting 
the steam turbine to 
ship propulsion with 
reduction gears. The 
“engines” of modern 
battleships are geared 
turbines, driven by 
super-heated, high- —— | 
pressure steam.— 











Even after steam engines were 
installed in ocean vessels, cap- 
tains insisted on sails, too, 




















Geared turbines and turbine-electric 
drives, built by Westinghouse, power 
a vast number of the cargo vessels 
and tankers supplying our fighting 
forces today, 





In ships such as our large new air- 
craft carriers, Westinghouse turbines 
transmit the power to propellers 
through a train of gears. In others, 
turbines drive electric generators and 
electric motors drive the propellers. 

















Tune in John Charles Thomes, NBC, Sundays, 2:30 p.m., E.W.T. 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE 





Would you like a large copy of this picture-story (without adver- 
tising) for your school room? Ask your teacher to write for Picture 
IS 34, to School Service, Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 


iw Co % Fourth Ave.. P. O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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CUT OUT THESE OFFICIAL 
“REMINDER STAMPS” 
AND PUT THEM UP AZ 
THE VERY SPOTS WHERE 
WASTE CAN MOST 
READILY GO ON. 
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Letter from Wales 


Dear Boys and Girls: 


I am thrilled to be writing a letter 
to America. The chief feature of 
America that impresses me is its size. 
I am told that you think a trip of 50 
miles is quite a short distance. In 
England, if we go on a 50-mile jour- 
ney, we think it is worth a weekend 
stay! 

We consider England and Wales 
as one country, for although there 
are many keen Welsh nationalists*, 
there are very few Welshmen who 
want to set up a Welsh government 
separate from the British. 

For the most part, Wales is very 
beautiful — rolling hills dotted with 
little thatched cottages. There are 
numerous castles which are great 
fun to explore. Most of the castles 
are in ruins, but one of them, Caerna- 
van Castle, is the most complete 
castle in Britain. It was in Caerna- 
van castle that the Prince of Wales, 
now Duke of Windsor. was invested* 
in 1911. 

Mt. Snowden is another interesting 
teature of Wales. It is our highest 
mountain. The train which goes to 
the summit of Mt. Snowden is a very 


| funny little affair. It travels so slowly 


that the train guard, who is in the 
end of the train, has time to jump out 
of the train, walk at his usual pace, 
and open a gate in front of the train 
engine while the train is going “full 
speed!” 

One of the fascinating things about 
Wales is the great number of long 
and difficult place names. The rec- 
ord is held by a village about three- 
quarters of a mile long. This village 
is called Llanfiarpwilgwyngyilgo- 
geryychwyrndrndobwilllandysiliogo- 
gogoch — all one word. The English 
translation makes a whole sentence: 
St. Mary’s Chureh in White Hazel 
Hollow near to the rapid whirlpool 
and St. Telico’s red cave church! 

I live in South Wales, which is not 
half as pretty as North Wales. The 
district must have been beautiful 
once, but all we see now is coal and 

(Concluded on page 21) 
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For Stories 
This Big . . . 


This Big . . . 


Send your rush order for 


BIB AND TUCK 


by Gay Head 


There’s a treat for you in this big 
book of 19 Bib and Tuck Stories. 
They’re all about the lively doin’s of 
the smoothest brother and sister in 
Junior High. Watch the fireworks 
when Bib and Tuck interview a top 
bandleader, run a school paper col- 
umn, make a swell party out of a 
dull gathering—and in general give 
you bright ideas for 

your own 


your own emme'sOnly 25c 


om. A 


o~ 3 
Ee NTE 
> 

/,z 





19 sparkling stories, 
64 big pages, printed 
in red and black 
with lots of amusing 
pictures. A big buy 
ot ONLY 25¢ A 
COPY 


Order 10 of more 
copies through your 
teacher, and it'll cost 
only 15¢ a copy 


Just Fill Out 





This Coupon 


JR-3-13-44 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 


A Service Division of Scholastic Magazines 
220 East 42 Street, New York 17, N. ¥ 





Address 





City 
State P. O. Zene No. 
—] Enclosed find $ 
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for a lovely lady... y I 
Roy topsthe gayestof / ue 
the gay caballeros...in 


this bright, sparkling {8 ; 
musical adventure. ee 


RAY. ROGERS 


~ 


KING OF .L/ THE COWBOYS 


SMARTEST HORSE 


DALE EVANS 
MARY LEE 

John Hubbard 

Guinn “Big Boy” 

Fuzzy Knight 

and BOB NOLAN ond 

THE SONS of the PIONEERS 


e 
one ” ~The Cowboy and the Senorite”” - “What'll | Be Fer 
Money” - “Enchilada Man” - “Besame Mache” - “Around 
Hier Nach She Sore A Yellow Ribbon” - “Basthouse Bugle Boy” 


a ' 


A REPUBLIC PICTURE 


Williams 


THE UNINVITED 
aw 


Do you enjoy a good old-fashioned 
ghost story with plenty of ectoplasm?* 
We do, and we found The Uninvited 
was all that and then some! It features 
one of the most frightening screen 
ghosts ever to moan in a dark passage- 
way. As if that wasn’t enough to make 
your coiffure* a permanent upsweep — 
'there’s another ghost which is never 
}seen but is certainly heard. 

Ray Milland and Ruth Hussey play 
| the Fitzgeralds — brother and sister who 
| are vacationing on the Devonshire coast 
when the picture opens. There they 
| discover a beautiful old Georgian house 
and decide to buy it. Before long they 
find the house has the added distrac- 
tion® of being haunted. 

The ectoplasm curdles when Stella 
| (Gail Russell) comes onto the scene. 
She is the granddaughter of the man 
who built the house (Donald Crisp). 
|Her mother died there of uncertain 
causes. Soon the Fitzgeralds know that 
Stella is the vortex of a bitter spirit- 
feud which almost costs her sanity and 
her life. 

There are no trap doors or wires at 
ithe end of The Uninvited to explain 
away the ghosts. But there are plenty 
of spooky hi-jinks to provide you with 
|more chills than the fuel shortage. 

The cast is excellent. Cornelia Otis 
| Skinner is the head of an asylum, and 
|Dorothy Stickney is a_ light-minded 
| patient. Ray Milland is amusing as the 
uneasy hero. 


A GUY NAMED JOE 
ad (M-G-M) 
More spooks, but the ones in A Guy 
Named Joe are quite different from 
those in The Uninvited. This fantasy is 
| something and different, with 
plenty of action and humor. 
Spencer Tracy plays Pete Sandridge, 
a daredevil pilot who flies bombers out 
from Britain at the beginning of the war, 
He is engaged to Dorinda Durston 
(Irene Dunne). Dorinda is also a flyer, 
but that doesn’t prevent her trom worry- 
ing about Pete’s safety. Her premoni- 
tions®* of disaster come true when he 
makes his last flight into the deck of 
an enemy aircraft carrier. 
This heroic death, is far trom being 
the end of Pete. There is a legend 
among flyers that airmen who have con- 
'quered the air never really die. Pete 
finds himself in a cloudy sort of “flyers’ 
heaven.” There he reports to Headquar- 
'ters, and receives orders to watch over 
a young flyer on earth (Van Johnson). 
Pete’s protege is as much of a dare- 


(Paramount) 





new 


Donald Crisp sees the ghost that im- 
perils Gail Russell in The Uninvited. 


devil as Pete was in life. Furthermore 
he is also in love with Dorinda. This 
makes it hard for Pete. He finds it dif- 
ficult to have to walk around in his old 
haunts unseen and unheard, watching 
the new crop of pilots coming up. 

Pete’s job, however, is to give Van 
Johnson the advantage of his 
knowledge and skill. He does this job 
like a good ghost, and sees to it that 
Dorinda and Van Johnson make a happy 
landing. 


own 


Movie Checkup 


ii \"'“ Awarded Blue Ribbon 


The Song of Bernadette. Madan 
Curie Jane Eyre. North Star. 


“i“'“ Other top films; don’t miss 


The Purple Heart. The Sullivans. Cry 
Havoc. Destination Tokyo. 


“Worthwhile 

See Here Private Hargrove. Action 
in Arabia. Standing Room Only. Up in 
Arms. Passage to Marseille. 3 Russian 
Girls. Phantom Lady. Passport to Ad- 
venture. Knickerbocker “Holiday. The 
Bridge of San Luis Rey. The Fighting 
Seabees. Higher and Higher. Gung Ho 
The Lodger. In Our Time. Song of Rus 
sia. Riding High. A Guy Named Jo: 
Children of Mars. Sahara. Happy Land 
In Old Oklahoma. Cross of Lorraine 
Northern Pursuit. Flesh and Fantasy 
Battle of Russia. Girl Crazy. The Unin- 
vited. 

Average 

Curse of the Cat People. King of tle 
Ring. Spider Woman. Rationing. Lady, 
Let’s Dance. Voice in the Wind. Tende' 
Comrade. Courageous Mr. Penn. Ta'- 
zan’s Desert Mystery. 
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from our readers 


Dear Junior Scholastic: 


The 7th and 8th grades in my school 
are making a study of the Constitution. 
Since there have been so many changes 
in the President’s Cabinet and in the 
Supreme Court; we would like to know 
if you would send us information about 
them. We would like to know the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet and the Supreme 
Court and when they took office. 

We would also like to know how 

iny representatives there are from 
each state to Congress. 

Joseph Visintini, Hanover School, 
Hanover, Conn. 


Editor's Note: The Cabinet: Sec. of 
State Cordell Hull, appointed Mar. 
1933; Sec. of Treasury Henry Morgen- 
thau, Jr., Jan. 1934; Sec. of War Henry 
L. Stimson, July 1940; Attorney-Gen- 

il Francis Biddle, Aug. 1941; Sec. of 
\avy Frank Knox; July 1940; Sec. of 
Interior Harold L. Ickes, Feb. 1933; 
Sec. of Agriculture Claude R. Wickard, 
Sept. 1940; Sec. of ,Commerce Jesse 

ies, Aug. 1940; Sec. of Labor Fran- 

Perkins, Mar. 1933. 
The Supreme Court: Chief Justice 
lan Fiske Stone, appointed June 27, 
141: Associate Justices Owen J. Rob- 
. May 20, 1930; Stanley Forman 
d, Jan. 25, 1938, Hugo L. Black, 
g. 17, 1937; Felix Frankfurter, Jan. 
1939; William O. Douglas, Apr. 4, 

39; Robert H. Jackson, July 7, 1941; 
Wiley Rutledge, Feb. 8, 1943; Frank 
\furphy, Jan. 16, 1940. 

Che number of representatives from 

h state is as follows: Alabama, 9; 

zona, 2; Arkansas,.7; California, 23; 

lorado, 4; Connecticut, 6; Delaware, 
|: Florida, 6; Georgia, 10; Idaho, 2; 
llinois, 26; Indiana, 11; Iowa, 8; Kan- 

6; Kentucky, 9; Louisiana, 8; 
ne, 3; Maryland, 6; Massachusetts, 
Michigan, 17; Minnesota, 9; Missis- 

pi, 7; Missouri, 13; Montana, 2; 

\ebraska, 4; Nevada, 1; New Hamp- 





re, 2; New Jersey, 14; New Mexico, | 


2; New York, 45; North Carolina, 12: 
th Dakota, 2; Ohio, 23: Oklahoma, 
Oregon, 4; Pennsylvania, 33; Rhode 


Island, 2: South Carolina, 6: South | 


tah, 2; Vermont, 1; Virginia, 9; Wash- 


ton, 6; West Virginia, 6; Wisconsin, 
Wyoming, 1. 


Keeping It Under Her Hat 
Where did Mable get that terrible 


‘She won't tell. Must be a millinery 
| ret.” 
‘ell Garret, Richard Arnold Jr. H. 8., Savannah, Ga. 


kota; 2; Tennessee, 10; Texas, 21; | 


4 HOURS OF ENERGY 


FROM A DELICIOUS BREAKFAST 
BUILT AROUND NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT, 
THE NATURAL WHOLE WHEAT ENERGY-CEREAL 


No hollow feeling half-way through morning, if you start out on a breakfast 
like this: Your favorite fruit juice, Nabisco Shredded Wheat with milk, 
sugar and prunes or raisins, followed by a glass of milk. That’s the breakfast 
to keep you going in high! Crisp, delicious Nabisco Shredded Wheat is a 


NABISCO 
SHREDDED WHEAT 


contributes these 
essential food elements: 


. PROTEINS for strength 

. CARBOHYDRATES for energy 

. VITAMIN B; aids digestion 

. IRON for blood-building 

. PHOSPHORUS for strong bones 


vaown- 














Baked by Nabisco... 
National Biscuit Company 











rich source of food energy, one of the 
Basic 7 foods our Government ad- 
vises for wartime well-being. You'll 
love the sunny ripe-wheat flavor of 
Nabisco Shredded Wheat. Have it 
tomorrow! 


“THE WHOLE WHEAT TREAT” 
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HEARING STORIES OF THE NEGLECT OF 
WOUNDED MEN, MISS BARTON COLLECTED 
SUPPLIES AND FINALLY WON PERM/$S/0N 
FROM THE ARMY 70 WORK AT THE FRONT. 
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THROUGHOUT THE WAR M/$6 BARTON SERVED Ca 





Turkey, Cuba, 
weeks among 


TW APRIL, 1861, CLARA BARTON 
GAVE F/RST AIO TO MEN OF THE 
SIXTH MASSACHUSETTS REG/MENT, 
WHO ARRIVED IN WASHINGTON AFTER 


| 
A CLASH WITH BALTIMORE MOBS. 





— 


> 4 _ 
i Wa \ SS DESPITE eee 5s 
ED (LL HEALTH, MISS BARTON FOUND: 


£0 THE AMERICAN RED CROSS | 


\e MAZZA \ AFTER A FOUR-YEAR CAMPAIGN 
date’, \ AND TOOK PERSONAL CHARGE OF ITS | 


COURAGEOUSLY, SPEEDING SUPPLIES TO BATTLEFIELOS AND CARING FOR THE WOUNDED, 


RELIEF WORK FOR MANY YEARS. 





DRAWING BY FRANK RONAN, TEXT BY FRANK LATHAM 
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Letter from Wales 
(Concluded from page 17) 





collieries. The rivers are used for 
washing the coal, and they are black 
and have about a foot or two of black 
nud, chiefly coal dust, on their beds 
and banks. We are surrounded by 
arrow valleys and steep hills. The 


\* 
an | 


ce 


in the center of coal fields and steel 
factories. The town is named after 


by Saxons in the 5th century. 

Until six years ago I lived in Aber- 
gavenny, a town about twenty miles 
from here. Abergavenny is not in 
coalfields, but rather in farming 
country. Abergavenny considers it- 
self English, not Welsh, and that is 
correct. For Abergavenny is a border 
town and by law is considered part 
of England. Years ago the English 
and Welsh fought over Abergavenny, 
and the town changed hands many 
times. In the town there is a large 
castle and an interesting old church 


EES 


England after 1066. People say that 


wv | there are underground passages run- 
ning from the church to the castle, 
- and from the castle to another castle 
| ‘ight miles away. 
one Now about me. I am fifteen years 
a old and am studying at secondary 
ZZ, school. Before we moved to this coal 
A mine district I went to a grammar 
a school in Abergavenny built by King 
Z Henry VIII in 1497. My hobbies are 
A traveling (which I can’t do now dur- 
ng the war), woodwork and walk- 
ing. I am very much interested in 
rchitecture — old churches and 
buildings that were built between 
ab 650 and 1850. I think one of the main 
ad things I should miss in your country 
"¢ s ancient architecture. 
4 [ am on fire-watch duty tonight, so 
+; | must close this letter. I don’t know 


! you know about our Civil Defense 
Organization, but fire-watchers have 
to turn out in the event of any air 
id. 
As the Welshmen say: nos dda 
good-night). 
Dick Edwards 


= NiN= 


This letter was obtained by Junior 
cholastic through the International 








ID) Friendship League, P.O. Box 934, 
$ Boston, Mass. Please do not write to 
TS | Dick Edwards, as he could not pos- 
J ibly answer all the letters he would 





receive. 





town I live in now is Merthyr Tydfil, | 


Saint Tydfil, a Welsh princess killed | 


built when the Normans invaded | 





Outshines 


the Sun 
... in Testing Rayon Fabrics 


Be probably noticed on occasion that a favorite dress or shirt has 
faded after you’ve worn it a few times outdoors in the sunlight. Today, it is 
possible to tell in advance whether fabrics have sufficient color fastness to 
sunlight. This is done by thorough testing in a machine called the “Fade- 
Ometer,” pictured above. 


The Fade-Ometer produces concentrated midsummer “sunshine” under 
controlled conditions, making it possible to simulate in the laboratory 
a degree of light exposure equal to months of normal wear. 


Here’s how a rayon fabric takes the “Sunlight Test” . . . Swatches of th 
fabric to be tested are placed in the Fade-Ometer, and the strong ray: 
arc turned on. The swatch must now remain in the machine for a numbe 
of hours depending upon the use for which the fabric has been designed 
For example, a fabric intended for draperies, sports shirts or play clothe 
would remain in the Fade-Ometer much longer than a fabric designed fo 
coat linings or party dresses. After the required length of time in the ma 
chine, the color appearance of the swatch must remain unchanged, in orde 
te pass the test. 


The only way to be sure that your clothes have passed the “Sunligh 
Test” is to look for informative labels, such as the Crown* Teste« 
Tag, on the clothes and fabrics you buy. 


Have your teacher send to the address below for an inter- 
esting free leaflet “Guide to Color Fastness in Today’s 
Fabrics,” which tells about the “Sunlight Test” and seven 
other color fastness tests in detail . . . with illustrations. 





EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producer of Crown* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Ave., New York, 1; Providence, R. I.; 
’ Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 


® Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 





A BETTER WAY TU 
BUY RAYON FABRICS 


This seal is awarded only 
to fabrics containing 
CROWN Rayon, after 
they have passed the 
CROWN Tests for 
serviceability. 
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Short Shots 


Many are the sports stars who got 
to the top despite physical handicaps. 

Bob Russell stars on Yale University 
wrestling team 
blind! 

4ithough crippled in one leg, Dick 
Wyman is a valuable member of the 
New York University basketball team. 

Pete Gray is one of the greatest out- 
fielders in the Southern Association — 
and he has only one arm. 

Ellis Jones is another tellow with one 
arm. and he can tackle and block like 
fury from his guard position on the 
University of Tulsa eleven. 

4 friend of ours, who is athletic of- 
ficer aboard an airplane carrier, told us 
that the favorite game aboard ship is 
Commando tennis. “What's that?” we 
asked. “Oh,” he said, “it’s just volley- 
ball played with a medicine ball!” The 
solid, heavy ball is needed because of 
the strong winds. 

Muskegon (Mich.) High School is 
mighty proud of Ike Kepford, who was 
a star football, baseball and track ath- 
lete back in 1936 and °37. Ike made the 
greatest run of his career recently while 
piloting a Corsair Navy fighter plane 
against a Jap bombing mission. In one 
dive he knocked out two heavily arm- 


and he is nearly stone 


ored Jap bombers, a torpedo plane, and 
a dive bomber. He came through un- 
touched — but his plane was riddled 
with 128 Jap bullets and part of his 
wing knocked off by a cannon shell. 
Bat magic: The idol of the Detroit 
baseball fans back in the old days was 


Sam Crawford, not only for his heavy 
hitting but for his practice of taking in 
free as many boys as he was allowed. 
One day he was stopped by the man 
at the gate. “Sorry, Sam,” he said, “I 
have orders to admit you alone — no 
one else.” 

Sam turned to the 13 tellows be- 
hind him. “Fellers,” he said, “I'll be at 
batting practice in 30 minutes. Just 
wait outside.” 

As you know, anybody who returns 
a lost baseball is admitted free to the 
ball park. Well, that noon at practice, 
Crawford fouled exactly 13 balls over 
the fence —and a boy came in with 
each recovered ball! 

So you think Notre Dame and Minne- 
sota turn out pretty good football teams? 
Well, the Fighting Irish and the Go- 
phers never had a team that could com- 
pare with the Sewanee College eleven 
of 1899. With a 12-man squad, a coach, 
a manager and a barrel of spring water, 
they traveled more than 3,000 miles to 
play five games in six days — and won 
them all, scoring 113 points to none for 
the opponents. 

On Nov. 8 they played Texas and 
won 12-0. Next day they beat Texas 
A. & M. 32-0; they shut out Tulane 
23-0 on Nov. 10, but didn’t play on 
Nov. 11 because it was Sunday. On 
Nov. 12 they trounced Louisiana State 
34-0, and the following day defeated 
Mississippi 12-0. They played seven 
other games that season and won all. 

You probably won't believe it, but the 
No. 1 sport in the armed forces is bil- 
liards. Table tennis (ping pong) is next, 
then in order: outdoor tennis, basket- 
ball and _ softball. 


HERMAN MaAsIN, 
Sports Editor 
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BUILD A MODEL AIRPLANE 


ON A TUBE! 


Sensational New WOOD Construction 
Makes Better Flyers — Quicker 


Now combined with time-saving OTT-O-FORMERS, the 


MOSQUITO, DeHavilland DH-98 


10% in. wing span. Kit $3.00 
HELLCAT, Grumman F6F 


wing spar Kit $1.00 


THUNDERBOLT, Republic P-47 
i ng span. Kit 29 ets 
ZERO, Mitsubishi K1-001 
‘ g spa Kit 29 ets 
FOCKE-WULF Fw-190 
ng ‘ Kit 29 ets 
30 other thrilling Kits 15¢ to $1.00 


it Your Dealer 


Good dealers everywhere have Joe Ott Kits. 
If no dealer nea’ you mail order direct to ad- 
dress below. Minimum order by mail $1.00. 
Send 15¢ (25¢ for Mosquito) extra to partly 
pay pestege and packing 











new OTT-O-TUBE construction is the up-to-date way to 
build the model war planes you want. Get the thrill 
of building a plane on a tube with WOOD parts that 


are all cut to shape. All the hard work is 
done on these kits—with the fun and fas- 
cination left for you. 30 other fine kits 
besides five new kits listed, 15¢ to $1.00. 





grt Oger 


AIRPLANE KITS 


JOE OTT MANUFACTURING CO. 
ws le CHICAGO 





ested by Richard Weise 
P 226, Brooklyn, N. Y 


Dead End 


A young soldier on guard duty tor 
the first time heard a noise and fired. 
Then, remembering what he had been 
taught, called out, “Who went there? 


Lorene Oaks, Central School, Corlin, Ky 


Overtime tor Bossie 

On going into his cowshed, the farm 
er was surprised to find his new hand 
a town girl, giving his cows a drink 
from the milking pail. 

“What are you doing that for?” asked 
the farmer. 

“Well,” she said, “the milk seemed 
pretty thin to me, so I thought I'd bet- 
ter put it through the process once 
again. Delois Cooley, Watson School, Watson, Ala 
Handled with Care 

A young hillbilly bought an_ ice 
cream cone, walked outside to eat it 
and then carried the cone carefull) 
back to the soda fountain. Handing it 
back to the clerk he said, “Much obliged 
for the use of the vase.” 


Odette O'Neal, Ridgeview School, Ridgeview, 8. D 


Solid Study 
“He knows his business from the 
ground down.” 
“You mean ground up, don’t you?’ 
“No. Ground down. He happens te 
be a miner.” Mike Columbus, Monessen (Pa.) Scho 


War News 
A soldier wrote home saying he was 
“somewhere in England.” 
“Just like our son,” said the father 
“to get over there and then get lost.” 
Ponder Frederick, West Blockton (Ala.) Jr. H. 8 
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lop humor honors and the Gold Star 
ISA button for this week go to Rosalie 
Binder, Stevens School, Philadelphia, 
I 

Doctor Brown and Lawyer Jones had 
adjoining country homes. One day the 
doctor entered the lawyer’s office and 
asked, “Say, Mr. Jones, could a man 
make a fellow pay for damages done 
by his goat?” 

“Most certainly,” replied the lawyer. 

“Well, your goat chewed up about 
ten dollars worth of clothes on our line 


° 










this morning. Suppose you settle up.” 
“All right, fair enough,” said Lawyer 
Jones as he paid the ten dollars. 














[wo days later Doctor Brown received 
a bill for ten dollars for legal advice. 

















Foul Ball 


During the World Series of 1943 the 

kyo radio was reported as saying that 
the second Civil War was taking place 

the U. S. Quote, “Americans fight 

mg unhonorable selves. Already the 
anks have taken St. Louis.” 


Bill Osier, Marinette H. S., Marinette, Wis 





























Clothed for Action 


irs. Mountaineer: “Paw, why’re ye 
vearing all those clothes to paint the 
umn?” 

Vir. Mountaineer: “I'm just following 
e directions on the can. It says to do 
good job you have to put on three 


its 









e Leader, Pleasant Prairie School, Evansville, Wise 






Mistaken Identity 


Does this package belong to you? 
name is obliterated.” 
That can’t be mine. My name is 




































































































Quickest, Easiest, 
Most Economical 
Way of Getting 


O Brien.” 


Build this authentic %’’ 
“CURTISS” P-40 


PRE-FLIGHT TRAINING 


Do os most of the men in the Air Forces did—learn 
Flight Theory, Design, Construction, Split-Second 
Recognition of important War Planes by building 


CLEVELAND MODELS 


The Models the Men in the Air Forces Build’ 


Send Se for Latest Catalog featuring 6 big 36-inch 
Industrial Training War Vodels, 16 authentic 4 












x War Models, and 2 Advanced and Secondary 
( r Models. (No free copies.) 
CLEVELAND MODEL & SUPPLY CO. 


450807211 LORAIN AVE. CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 







LARGEST DIAMOND an/ TRIANGLE STAMPS- 
ALSO FIGHTING FREE FRENCH 


. ae) Free Stamp Magazine, 


stamps from 25 different 

United Nations Countries; 

—s PICTORIALS; AIRMAILS. A 
oe 7); Real Bargain Se with ap- 
Fr provals. Capital Stamp Co. 

: Dept 7 Little Rock, Ark. 
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Solution in Teachers Edition this issue; in pupils 
































. Demand for something due. 
. Neuter pronoun, third person. 
. Fourteen-line poem. 

. Prices and rationing bureau. 

. Monkey. 


. New Guinea seaport near Buna. 


I would (contraction). 
Tracts of land granted by the govern- 
ment. 


. Doctor of Divinity. 


Street (abbrev. ). 
Bolt-type repeating rifle. 
Towards. 


. Volcano in Northeast Italy. 
. Past tense of eat. 

. Island of Kwajalein Atoll. 
7. Changes. 


Sixth note of the scale. 
Island of Kwajalein Atoll. 


ei & 


Third person singular of verb to be. 


. Allied Commander in southeast Asia. 


Girl’s name. 
Lukewarm. 


. Deputy Commander of invasion of Eu- 


rope. 


9. Gelatin made from seaweeds. 

2. On top of. 

3. Because. 

. German line of fortification near Cas- 


sino. 
Title of former Russian emperors. 
The whole. 

Myself. 

Prefix expressing the contrary. 
Epoch. 

South America (abbrev. ). 


edition next week. 


ACROSS: 1-Estonia; 5-Kwajalein; 8-lie; 9-Ha); 
10-seaman; 12-event; 14-en; 15-no; 16-India; 18- | 


Solution to Last Week's Puzzle 


street; 20-rep; 21-old; 22-prisoners; 24-esthete. 


DOWN: 2-sea; 3-Omaha; 4-Iceland; 5-Kiev; 6- 
we; 7-lament; 10-snores; ll-et; 13-entries: 16-i.e.; 


17-ills; 19-epoch; 2l-or; 23-eat 





F ROM snow to 
sunshine there is no closed season for 
Good Pictures. To your soldier or 
sailor doing his duty “over there” your 
pictures are the visual symbols of the 
things he loves. 

Take each picture carefully. Preserve 
your present equipment, save vital film 
and make each picture a Good Picture. 











This 56-page book- 
let is published by 
Argus to help solve 
the problems of 
exposures, lens, 
films, etc. Get your 

7 sending 
25¢ to Argus, Ann 
Arbor, Michigen. 
Dept. Y. 














Ask your dealer for the new 1944 H & B 

Official Soft Ball Rule Book or send 10c 

to cover postage and mailing to Dept. $-32. 

Hitterich & Bradsby Co. Louisvitle 2, Ky. 
mil 


SLUGGER BATS 


FOR SOFTBALL & BASEBALL 


Class pins, club pins, rings and emblems. 
Finest quality. Reasonable prices from 
55¢ up. Write today. Department P. 
Metal Aris Co.. Rochester, N.Y 


FREE 
CATALOG 











Official U. S. Marine Corps photograph 


INITIATIVE 


The dictionary will tell you that initiative is “ability 
for original conception and independent action.” And 
any coach—in any sport—will tell you that initiative 
is what distinguishes the trained athlete. Initiative 
has won many ball games. And initiative—developed 
in American sports—is helping to win America’s 


battles. The initiative that makes a good athlete is 


making good soldiers—and it’s showing on “score- 
boards” all over the world! 

* 
Whether you are working in a Victory Garden, col- 
lecting scrap or showing initiative in any other way 
on Uncle Sam’s team, keep fit by eating plenty of 
energy foods. One of the best is Planters Peanuts— 


a delicious source of stamina-building vitamins. 
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BIG 22,000-WORD WEBSTER DICTIONARY! 


Just mail 1l5e and two empty 
two 5c Planters 
12 Jumbo Block Wrappers to PLANTERS, Dept. 
15-S, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and a copy is yours. 








JUST SEND 15c AND EMPTY PLANTERS BAGS! 
Here’s your chance to get——practically as a gift and naval facts. 
a big, complete, up-to-date Webster Dictionary, 5e Planters Bags or 15¢e and 
containing 378 pages, 22,000 definitions, 


special sections, including a digest of military 


